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stone house, in which our hero is confined and from which he 
finally escapes. The experiences in Africa do not, however, 
form the whole book. The present popular psychological 
problems are submitted and solved back in England in the 
group of people who center about the African adventurer, 
but we feel that the strength of the author lies in the field of 
adventure rather than that of psychology. 

Oldfield. A Kentucky Tale of the Last Century. By Nancy Huston 
Banks. With illustrations by Harper Pennington. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

"Oldfield," like "Juletty," by Lucy C. McElroy, is located 
in the Pennyroyal District of Kentucky, and shows traces of 
the influence of James Lane Allen, the master Kentuckian, 
as revealed in "Summer in Arcady." But the book is in no 
sense a problem novel nor is it an historical novel; it is a 
picture of a village and its life, with rather striking portraits 
of its handful of leading inhabitants. Miss Judy is, of course, 
first, a very dainty portrayal; Sidney Wendall, the profes- 
sional village jester, is a unique character; there is tragedy in 
the tense life in Tom and Anne Watson's home; and the 
hearty kindness of the doctor and his wife brings up in a. 
natural manner well-loved characters now almost forgotten. 
Old Lady Gordon is well developed, and makes the necessary 
big lady of the community. We are glad that Miss Judy 
has such a lovely subject for delicate finish as Doris, and we 
welcome the latter's love story with Lynn. There are his- 
torical suggestions here and there, and allusions to the 
strange passion storms that mark Kentucky as a State to 
herself in our Union are not inappropriately introduced. 

Heroines of Poetry. By Constance E. Maud. Illustrated by Henry 
Osprovat. John Lane, London and New York. 

John Lane always gives us a beautiful book, and "Heroines 
of Poetry" has the added charm of agreeable style and sub- 
ject. Constance E. Maud tells in simple, poetic prose ro- 
mances that have formed the subjects of some of our best 
modern poetry by William Morris, Edwin Arnold, Longfel- 
low, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Christina Rossetti, Keats,, 
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and Tennyson; and the stories derive from as many lands: 
Norway, Old England, India, Germany, Italy, Persia, Greece, 
and aboriginal America. The pre-Raphaelitish illustrations 
are weird, which is a popular word, at any rate. The book 
will make a tasteful gift, and is a welcome addition to the 
general library. 

The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton. By Nathaniel Stephenson. John Lane, 
London and New York. 

Mr. Stephenson leaves the Civil War and gives us in "The 
Beautiful Mrs. Moulton" a novel of our own times. The 
scene is evidently in Chicago, though there are journeyings 
to Cincinnati and a small town in Iowa. The characters are 
clear-cut and the book compact and thoroughly modern. It 
holds the reader and gains on his heart so strongly that the 
real tragedy — the misunderstanding that darkens the life of 
strong John Moulton and the success of the paltry scoundrel 
against him — gives positive pain. The picture of the life 
in the little Iowa town is attractive and natural, and the 
sketch of old Pemberton Moulton proudly guarding alone 
the home of his race in Cincinnati is well done. Mr. Ste- 
phenson is a keen observer and shows broad sympathies, and 
for a young writer has few affectations and striking faults of 
style, though a minuteness of detail is somewhat tiresome. 

The Little White Bird; or, Adventures in Kensington Gardens. By 
J. M. Barrie. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

What an appropriate setting of "living green" have the 
Messrs. Scribner given the little white bird, and how dain- 
tily and purely, albeit with characteristic fantasticalities, has 
Mr. Barrie told us the origin and adventures of David ! Da- 
vid serves as an admirable excuse, but all the interest centers 
around the dear "single gentleman" whose heart of gold 
and keen insight make him the best godfather that ever 
"little nursery governess," "young painter," "baby boy," "in- 
considerate waiter," or slum waif found in this world. 

Donna Diana. By Richard Bagot. Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 

Many, if not all, roads lead to Rome in the literary world 
just now, and "Donna Diana" drags out an often weary 
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